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soldiers," Earl Haig's own favourite hymn, as the coffin was
again lifted shoulder high, to begin the next stage in the journey
of the dead Field-Marshal towards his far-distant final resting-
place.
When one reflectively surveyed the great congregation, the
thought arose of the millions who by means of the wonder-
working " wireless " had shared in that notable religious service
in London. To listeners-in in cities, great towns, remote
villages, secluded hamlets, and even lonelier ships at sea, the
modern telegraphic marvel had conveyed every broadcasted
word and note as clearly as if they had been within the Abbey.
No other dead Field-Marshal's obsequies were ever shared in by
such a mighty multitude.
Outside the Abbey the coffin was replaced on the gun-
carriage and the procession restarted. It was a much smaller
cavalcade, for the unmounted troops, who took part in the
earlier march, now lined the route to Waterloo Station. It
was then that there came from St. James's Park the dull boom of
a gun, one of the nineteen that were in final salute of the great
Field-Marshal, reminiscent of the thousands of guns ceaselessly
thundering on the battle fronts, where Haig had led Britain's
legions to a hard-won victory that saved the Homeland and
the Empire.
With the Abbey bells tolling, the guns from the Park
booming, and the massed bands of the Brigade of Guards
playing Chopin's solemn March, the procession crossed
Westminster Bridge under the shadow of Big Ben on its way to
the railway station. Upon its arrival there, nearly a hundred
flags of blue and gold were raised in the air in unison and
suddenly dipped to the ground by chosen banner-bearers of
the British Legion. Thus was symbolised the homage to their
dead leader of the absent millions who formed the war-time
army.
At the entrance to the station the French had the privilege;